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THE CHANGING IDIOM OF 
SELF-DETERMINATION IN THE HORN OF 
AFRICA 


Sally Healy 


The normative principles of the international political system are generally 
characterized by their pragmatism. The agreed principles of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states and the preservation of 
territorial integrity are practical rules for co-existence which are inherently 
conservative and aspire to order before justice. One of the few exceptions is 
the principle of national self-determination, which not only possesses an 
ideological foundation but has also been espoused by both East and West 
for over 60 years. 

Some realists have hoped that the idea of self-determination might go 
away: 
Stalin wrote in 1921: 


We parted with the nebulous slogans of self-determination long ago and 
there is no need to revive them.! 


Begin said in 1980: 


Self-determination is not mentioned in the Camp David agreement. 
That is not a coincidence. We don’t want to play with words.’ 


But however unsatisfactory its implementation the idea of self-determination 
is still deeply entrenched in the international political system. It is likely to 
remain so for as long as nationayst movements develop within any of the 
existing states of the world. 


Self-Determination and the International Political System 

Nationalists seek international support by appealing to the principle of 
national self-determination. It is not merely that approval is sought for 
nationalist goals which have been developed in response to specific 
conditions within a state. International support is integral to any 
nationalist movement which aspires to full succession. If the legitimacy of 
the nationalist cause is denied by other powers the resources (in the form of 
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external assistance) which the central authorities can call upon to resist the 
nationalist movements are theoretically limitless. Even if the nationalists 
can gain control of the territory which they seek by force of arms the 
recognition of other states is essential before they can participate as 
independent states in the international system. 

The longevity of the principle of self-determination and its almost 
universal acceptance is largely attributable to the fact that there has never 
been full agreement on the precise meaning of the term. Different 
generations of nationalists have supplied different answers to the questions 
which the principle begs - namely ‘what is a nation?’ and ‘what form 
should self-determination take?’. Three distinct phases many be identified: 


(i) 19th century Eastern European nationalism which achieved 
expression in the Versailles settlement of World War I (1918) 

(ii) Anti-colonial nationalism which developed after 1945 and found 
expression in the granting of independence to the European colonies 
after 1960. 
(iii) The new wave of nationalism which has developed in some of the 
multinational ex-colonial states and has not yet found an adequate 
institutional expression. 


The Eastern European nationalists conceived the nation as a group of 
people bound together by a common history, language and culture. Where 


questions of statehood were at issue the ideal method of applying the 
principle of self-determination was through the use of the plebiscite to 
ascertain under which authority each nation wished to live. In the words of 
Martin Wight: 


the plebiscite came as near as may be to an impartial method of self- 
determination in the peace settlement of 1919-20... The post war 
plebiscites tested the allegiance of ill-defined districts of heterogeneous 
population which were the debris of the collapsed Central Empires, 
These plebiscites were at the limit of what is technically feasible in 
consulting popular wishes.’ 


The result of these plebiscites, however, was not the creation of a series of 
nationally exclusive states but a collection of multinational states in which 
the rights of national minorities were recognized and protected constitu 
tionally. 

With the emergence of anti-colonial nationalism after 1945 the meaning, 
of national self-determination was radically changed. The nationalists 
conceived the nation not in terms of cultural exclusivity but as a group of 
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jwople bound together by a common experience of colonialism, in spite of 
their diversity in other respects. The word ‘national’ began to be dropped 
from the term National self-determination. Race was a central feature of 
(he nationalist identity which was asserted against the European colonial 
wuthorities. The plebiscite was not regarded as a necessary feature of the 
ipplication of self-determination and the protection of minorities was 
fegurded with suspicion as a means to entrench the political influence of 
white settlers in some colonies. The preservation of territorial integrity and 
Majority rule became the new order of the day and the granting of full 
political independence on this basis the only satisfactory expression of self- 
(letermination. 

the nationalism which has developed in some of the multinational states 
which resulted from de-colonization combines some of the features of both 
ihe previous types of nationalism. There is a return to the conception of the 
cultural nation in many cases with emphasis on the unique history, 
language and culture of each group. However cultural exclusivity is 
fegurded as neither a necessary nor sufficient basis for nationalist demands. 
I) every case the nationalists emphasize the existence of oppression within 
the state which resembles a colonial relationship between groups. This 
(itionalism remains at the struggling phase so it is not possible to say what 
form self-determination should take to satisfy the demands of its 
exponents. The nationalists usually demand full political independence as 
the anti-colonial nationalists did before them, It is not inconceivable 
(hough that arrangements guaranteeing the recognition and protection of 
fitional minorities might not prove satisfactory in principle at some stage 
ii the future. 

Nationalists do require the acquiescence or support of external powers 
lor the achievement of their goals. Although the principle of self- 
elermination is well established in the international political system its 
Meaning tends to reflect the conceptions of the most recently successful 
Hitionalist movements. It is too easy to forget that not thirty years ago the 
United Nations was dominated by acrimonious debates as to whether the 
lerm self-determination could be applied to colonies at all. The European 
jowers clung to the earlier conceptions of nationhood to deny that the 
Mlonial populations constituted nations. They argued that the anti- 
polonial powers were interfering injtheir internal affairs in demanding 
ehunges which would damage the ferritorial integrity of the European 
limipires themselves. An enraged critic wrote in 1955: 


hus self-determination is to be applied only to colonies and is 
identified with anti-colonialism — a sad comedown for a noble principle 
onee thought applicable to all mankind . . . The (anti-colonial) move- 
inent has no standards, no common sense, indeed no clear objective. 
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The debate of the 1950s over the meaning and significance of self- 
determination was brought to an end by the ‘Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples’ (UN Res 1514(XV) of 
December 1960). This amounted to a victory for the anti-colonial 
interpretation of the right to self-determination endorsed by the votes of 89 
states. Those who had previously resisted this interpretation marked their 
acquiescence by abstaining from the vote. The Declaration recognized: 


that the peoples of the world ardently desire the end of colonialism in all 
its forms and manifestations 


It continued: 


Convinced that all peoples have an undeniable right to complete 
freedom, the exercise of their sovreignty and the integrity of their 
national territory, solemnly proclaims the necessity of bringing to a 
speedy and unconditional end colonialism in all its forms and 
manifestations 


And to this end 
Declares that... 


2 All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that 
right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 


The declaration was qualified by the contradictory assertion: 


6 Any attempt aimed at the partial or whole disruption of the national 
unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the charter of the United Nations.* 


With this Declaration the anti-colonial powers established the idea that the 
loss of colonies did not affect the territorial integrity of a European state. 

The demands of the nationalists today confront the newly established 
wisdom that European colonies held overseas are the only cases suitable for 
the application of the principle of self-determination. Any other demands 
are an unwarranted intrusion in the internal affairs of states and threaten 
the principle of territorial integrity which is essential to international order. 
Attempts to have the question of self-determination re-opened in the OAU 
bear many similarities to the fact of the early anti-colonial nationalists at 
the United Nations. There is the added disadvantage that no external 


power with a voice in this forum has yet shown itself willing to advocate 
their cause. 
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Some illustrations of the changing conceptions of self-determination can 
be drawn from the propaganda of the various groups currently demanding 
self-determination in the Horn of Africa. It could be argued that the 
unusual history of this region makes many of the rules constructed for 
other situations rather inappropriate. In Ethiopia we find a conquest state 
which resisted colonization and achieved international recognition in 1896 
on the basis of its indigenous power relations; in Eritrea an Italian colony 
which achieved not independence but federation, and later absorption into 
Ethiopia; in Somalia a rare example of African nationalism which was 
based on national characteristics of language and culture rather than anti- 
colonialism; in the Oromo a majority population denied access to power. 
Nonetheless the peoples involved must function in an international 
environment not of their own making and therefore try to make their cases 
by appealing to the norms prevalent in international socicty. 


Ethiopia and Somalia: competing nationalisms : i 
Immediately after World War II the European conception of self- 
determination was still dominant. Thus in submissions to external powers 
both Somalia and Ethiopia emphasized cultural national factors: 


The Somali Youth League 
‘We wish our country to be amalgamated with the other Somalilands 
and to form one political, administrative and economic unit with them. 
We Somalis are one in every way. We are the same racially and 
geographically, we have the same culture, we have the same language 
and the same religion... 

‘The existence of several foreign official languages within the several 
territories, is enough, in itself, to make aliens out of brothers of the same 
race, religion and country... 

‘By this union only can we have the opportunity to give full 
expression to our national spirit and work out our destiny as a nation of 
normal human beings... 

‘Union with the other Somalilands is our greatest demand which 
must take priority over all other considerations.” 


Memorandum presented by the Imperial Ethiopian Government 
—On the return of Eritrea and Somaliland. 


‘In view of the abject misery of the Eritrean and Somali populations 
under the fifty years of Italian occupation which forced them to suffer 
the indignity ‘of being treated legally as an inferior race in their own 
country as compared with the lot of other nationals, it cannot be 
suggested that their lot would be worse under the regime of their 
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Ethiopian brothers ... There is no question whatsoever of their being 
afforded a proper place in the Government of the Empire for the simple 
reason that they are not being accorded it . . . it is futile to separate this 
one nation... Ethiopians and Eritreans are incontestibly one and the 
same people... The history of Eritrea has been one with that of 
Ethiopia... The race is the same, the language, except for dialectical 
differences, is the same. The culture and habits are identical . . . Similar 
considerations of historical, racial and cultural ties likewise apply . . . to 
the relations between Ethiopia and Somaliland . . . It is firmly claimed 
that with the forfeiture of Italian rule, Eritrea and Somaliland should 
revert to their mother country. To provide for such a return would be 
merely to recognize the realities of the existing historical and other ties 
which bind them integrally to Ethiopia.” 


During the 1950s African nationalism in its anti-colonial form was still 
being worked out. It was not a foregone conclusion that territorial integrity 
would become the sacred norm that it has to prevent any new political 
configurations on the continent. The validity of past history was being 
asserted, the sense of African Unity was strong and the radicals at least 
envisaged a restructuring of the continent. 

Thus in 1958 the All Africa Peoples Conference (not a state organiza= 
tion) passed a Resolution on Frontiers, Boundaries and Federations 
stating: 


(In the context of advocating regional groupings of states towards the 
ultimate goal of an African commonwealth) 

‘Whereas artificial barriers and frontiers drawn by imperialists to 
divide African peoples operate to the detriment of Africans and should 
therefore be abolished or adjusted: 

‘Whereas frontiers which cut across ethnic groups or divide peoples of 
—— stock are unnatural and are not conducive to peace or 
stability ... 


.. the conference 


(a) denounces artificial frontiers drawn by imperialist powers... 
(b) calls for the abolition or adjustment of such frontiers at an early 
date 

(c) calls upon the Independent States of Africa to support @ 
permanent solution to this problem founded upon the true wishes of the 
people.* 


4 
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Ihe Somali desire for unity was specifically endorsed at this conference. 
lly 1960 such ideas, which had never been suported by the conservative 


states were already on the wane. The AAPC of 1961 declared in its 


Resolution on Neo-colonialism: 


This conference denounces the following manifestations of neo- 
colonialism in Africa: 

(ec) Balkanization as a deliberate political fragmentation of states by 
creation of artificial entities, such as, for example, the case of Katanga, 
Mauritania, Buganda, etc.° 


Vhe creation of the Organization of African Unity confirmed this trend 
with the agreement of the principle: 


Respect for the sovereignty and territoral integrity of each state and for 
its inalienable right to existence. (Article III 3) of the OAU Charter.) 


Since 1963 the OAU has set itself firmly against any attempts at secession 
and refused to consider self-determination in any light other than that of 
straightforward de-colonization from European control. This inflexibility 
hws prevented the OAU from dealing effectively with this problem in 
Africa. As one writer has noted: 


“The OAU’s commitment to the absolute preservation of the territorial 
status quo in Africa would make sense only if it were supplemented by a 
serious effort to come to grips with the problems that underlie and 
breed secessions.’'” 


I'he newly agreed norm for Africa clearly suited Ethiopia’s situation. Note 
the change in emphasis between Haile Selassie’s Ogaden speech of 1956 
wid his comments on African Unity in 1963: 


We remind you finally that all of you are by race, colour, blood and 
custom, members of the great Ethiopian family'' (1956). 

We know that unity can be aad has been attained among men of the 
most disparate origins, that diffetences of race, or religion, of culture, of 
tradition are no insuperable obstacle to the coming together of 
peoples!? (1963). 


Vor the Somali Republic the new development was a serious set back. 
Since independence in 1960 they had sought the unification of all Somali 
inhabited territories. This aim was included in the constitution: 
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‘The Somali Republic shall promote by legal and peaceful means the 
union of the Somali territories and encourage solidarity among the 
peoples of the world and in particular among African and Islamic 
people.’!3 


The case for unification was made with reference to the principle of self 
determination using the European conception of cultural nationhood. The 
President made this plea at the inaugural meeting of the OAU: 


The most serious obstacle to African Unity originated from the artificial 
political boundaries which were imposed on large areas of the African 
continent by Colonialist Powers . . . 

Those who oppose the reunification of the Somali territories attempt to 
portray the Somali people’s desire for unity as a form of tribalism. Sueh 
opponents use every means at their disposal to rank the Somali people as 
an ordinary tribe without any rights to nationhood. The Somali are a 
nation in every sense of the word. 

A nation has been defined as ‘a people usually inhabiting a distinet 
portion of the earth, speaking the same language, using the same 
Customs, possessing historic continuity, and distinguished from other 
like groups by their racial origins and characteristics.’ The Somali 
people share all these common bonds, and in addition share a common 
religion... This concept of nationhood jis profoundly felt by all 
Somalis . . . , E 
The people of the Republic cannot be expected to remain indifferent to 
the appeals of its brethren. The Somali government must therefore 
press for self-determination for the inhabitants of the Somali area 
adjacent to the Somali Republic . . . 

..- On OTHER important issues, we share the strong feeling of all 
Africans that the liquidation of the last vestiges of colonialism from the 
African continent must be accelerated.!4 


This view no longer carried weight in a forum committed to the newer 
anti-colonial conception of self-determination. The Ethiopian reply denied 
the nationhood of the Somali and emphasized the need to respect colonial 
boundaries: 


Ethiopia has always existed in history for centuries as an independent 
State and as a nation, for more than 3,000 years. That is a fact. Second 
fact: the historical frontiers of Ethiopia stretches from the Red Sea to 
the Indian Ocean including all the territory between them. Third fact: 
there is no record in history either of a Somali State or a Somali nation, 
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Vhat too is a fact.I apologize for stating it. . . It is in the interest of all 
Africans now to respect the frontiers drawn by the former colonizers, 
and that is the interest of Somalia too, because if we are going to move in 
this direction then we, too, the Ethiopians will have claims to make: on 
the same basis as Somalia, and for more on historical and geographical 


reasons.!> 


loday a rather more sophisticated argument is advanced by the Ethiopians 
to deny Somali nationhood. In outline this relies on the Marxist-Leninist 
formulation that the nation is a form of community associated with the rise 
#f capitalism. Since the Somali have not reached this stage in socio- 
economic development ‘It follows’ in the words of one, ‘that the Somalians 
fe at most a tribal community and not developed further’.'¢ 

Arguments over whether or not the Somali constitute a nation were 
feally of little significance in the African context. More forceful was the 
comment of the KANU delegate to the 1963 OAU meeting: 


‘If anyone wishes to exercise his right of self-determination let him 
exercise that right by moving out of the country if necessary but not 
seck to balkanize Africa any further under the guise of so called self- 
determination. The principle has relevance where FOREIGN 
DOMINATION is the issue. It has no relevance where the issue is 
territorial disintegration by dissident citizens’.!7 


Opposition to ‘balkanization’ was and remains the theoretical justification 
for refusing to reconsider the question of self-determination in independent 
Atrica. In 1962 the Somali president had made the case that Somali aims 
id not constitute a form of balkanization: 


rhe principle of self-determination, when used properly to unify and 
enlarge an existing state with a view towards its absorption in a federal 
system of government is neither balkanization nor fragmentation. It is a 
major contribution to unity and stability and totally consistent with the 
concept of Pan-Africanism’. 


I his argument had lost its force by 1963. The institutional form adopted by 
the OAU as a state based organization adhering to the more conservative 
(ules of international behaviour demonstrated that the idea of Pan African 
leerations had passed into the realm of distant aspirations. 


Nationalist Movements in the Horn of Africa 
Ihe conditions which give rise to nationalist demands for self-determination 
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are not, of course, resolved by debates in the OAU or elsewhere, 
Nonetheless, external support is still required for the achievement of 
nationalist goals, so these forums cannot be ignored. It was clearly 
established during the early 1960s that any plea which employed a 
European conception of self-determination was doomed to failure, 
especially in African circles where the anti-colonial interpretation for self 
determination was supreme. Thus in the 1970s demands for self- 
determination from nationalists have been couched in anti-colonial terms, 

This can be illustrated in the statements and literature of the various 
liberation movements which have emerged in the Horn of Africa. Certain 
features of Ethiopia’s history make it peculiarly susceptible to the charge of 
colonialism, but it would be mistaken to regard it as uniquely so. For 
example, in 1967 the secessionist movement in the Southern Sudan posed 
their case to the OAU as follows: 


‘As the people of the Southern Sudan were denied their inalienable 
right to self-determination the great challenge to the OAU in this 
question is whether inherited colonialism should be condemned or 
not.’!® 


Patterns of ‘inherited colonialism’ exist in many independent states of 
Africa, even where nationalist movements have not emerged to challenge 
them. 

Ethiopia was unique in retaining a political system based upon 
traditional legitimacy but this ceased with the revolution of 1974, since 
when Ethiopia has shared most characteristics of the ex-colonial African 
state. Yet it is since the removal of the Imperial sustem that the most 
serious demands for the ‘de-colonization’ of Ethiopia have been made, 

The case for Eritrean independence has always conformed to the anti- 
colonial interpretation of self-determination because it was an Italian 
colony. It is worth recalling that in 1952, when its federation with Ethiopia 
was enacted, the meaning of self-determination for colonies was still a 
disputed issue internationally. The ‘national’ argument advanced by 
Ethiopia (see above) was not yet absurd and many European colonial 
powers were insisting that measures of self-government short of full 
independence could be regarded as adequate expressions of self-deter- 
mination. By the time this view had been routed, Eritrea was absorbed into 
Ethiopia and fell victim of the new sanctity attached to territorial integrity, 
The special prestige of Ethiopia in Africa militated against making a special 
case of Eritrea. 

Eritrea is unusual in being able to make a strong legal case under 
prevailing international law: 
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One of the oddest spectacles in the world is that of otherwise serious and 
sensible people who affirm that the colonized people of the Ethiopian 
Empire, just because the Ethiopian Empire is African, are not to be 
allowed to be free to decide and govern their own national identity.” 


According to all juridical logic the Eritrean people have the right to self- 
determination and independence because they have been colonized and 
they are struggling against foreign domination.*! 


lhe second pillar of their case rests on their identity as a colonial people: 


(Eritreans are) a colonial people deprived of their right to govern 
themselves democratically, oppressed by a foreign power... The 
identity of the Eritrean people is quite simply denied . . . (through 
the)... suppression of fundamental freedoms . . . the disappearance of 
iritrean institutions and the imposition of Amharic as the official 
language.*? 


It is strange to find that the Ethiopian government refutes the nationhood 
of the Eritreans by reference to criteria which the Eritreans themselves do 
Hot employ: 


A people constitutes a nation when it has unity based on common 
history, common territory, common language, common psychological 
make-up and culture and is a stable community formed on the basis of 
an advanced economic life... Eritrea is not a nation... there are no 
less than 8 nationalities in the administrative region of Eritrea.?’ 


lhe argument that Eritrea has been re-colonized by Ethiopia is refuted by 
the use of a narrow Leninist formula which identifies imperialism with the 
export of surplus capital. Eritrea cannot be regarded as a colony since: 


Che simple truth in the case of Ethiopia is not that capital was exported 
from the rest of Ethiopia into Eritrea, but exactly the reverse.4 


l\thiopia finds it necessary to refitte the Eritrean case because it is such a 
well developed literation struggle which attracts a considerable amount of 
ympathy and support from outside powers. This is not the case for the 
Oromo liberation movement which continues to be unacknowledged 
outside the Horn of Africa. The Ethiopian government is therefore free to 
employ less subtle means than propaganda to oppose this movement. The 
Oromo must however press their case in the outside world. 
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The Oromo can and do emphasize a nationhood based on the traditional 
criteria. 


The Oromo nation is the largest single nation in the Horn of Africa } 
(18m).It has a common national character that constitutes a common 
language, a common determination, a common territory, a common 
psychological make-up, a common economic life, a common history and 
culture . . 75 


The development of the Oromo language is an important element in their 
programme: 


The Oromo Revolution demands the freeing of Oromo society from 
foreign language domination. 
(Programme includes) To adopt the Latin alphabet for the Oromo 


language ... To develop the Oromo language and bring it out of the — 


neglect that colonialism has imposed on it.26 


The anti-colonial dimension of self-determination is strongly emphasized 
by the Oromo Liberation Front. In addition to their identity as a cultural 
nation they are also a ‘colonized’ people. In spite of the demand for an 
independent state of ‘Oromia’ their plea extends to self-determination for 
all the nationalities within Ethiopia. 


The liberation of all people living under the heel of the Ethiopian 
Empire will not be realized until and unless this colonization is negated 
and all oppressed nations are liberated... The fundamental objective 
of the struggle is the realization of national self-determination for the 
Oromo people and their liberation from oppression and exploitation in 
all their forms... by the establishment of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Oromia.2’ 


It was an is a historic duty for the union and its members to take up a 
firm position in defence of the national honour of the Oromo people, 
who are putting up fierce resistance against the barbarous and savage 
Abyssinian colonialism, and its patron world imperialism.28 


They have also taken issue with the Ethiopian definition of colonialism as a 
feature of monopoly capitalism which Ethiopia could not have been guilty 
of since it had not reached that stage of social-economic development; 


The Abyssinian chauvinists claim that there was no colonialism before — 
the rise of monopoly capitalism . . . (but) Lenin explicitly, clearly and 
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directly teaches us that colonialism existed before capitalism . . . The 
national question and colonial question define the relations between two 
countries or between two nations. It defines that colonialism begins 
with the violation of the sovereignty of a people and occupation of their 
country. The solution . . . is the recognition of the colonized nation’s 
right to self-determination including its separation from alien national 
bodies and formation of an independent state.29 


he most dramatic change in the idiom of self-determination is to be found 
in the manner in which the case of the Somali population of Ethiopia is 
presented. The development of the Western Somali Liberation Front is of 
reat significance in this. Their case is made entirely on the grounds of 
iti-colonialism and their stated aim is independence for the territory. 

National similarities with the population of Somalia are not stressed so 
Much as their similarities with other oppressed nationalities in Ethiopia. 


We are colonized and we do not see why we should be different from the 
rest of the world in securing our dignity and right of emancipation. 
(Regarding union with the Somali Republic) The people will decide but 
one thing is certain - Western Somalia is just part of the divided Somali 
nation and it has been the dream of our people to come together one 
day." 


The attainment of independence by the member states of the 
Organization of African Unity has been an inspiration, as has the 
development of armed struggle by the people of Africa against the 
former Portuguese empire and the achievement of self-determination 
and independence . . . by former subject peoples throughout the world. 
The changes we see when our country is eventually liberated will be 
fundamental and based on self-determination and self-government for 
the people and the victory of their armed struggle. *! 


Ihe Somali Republic itself no longer talks of national unifaction but endorses 
(he anti-colonial interpretation of WSLF. The constitution of 1979 states: 


shall support the liberation of Somali territories under colonial 
Mppression and shall encourage the unity of the Somali people through 
their own free will.’*? 


“The Somali ea Republic, adopting legal and peaceful means, 


Historical justifications are provided to explain the colonial character of 
Hihiopian rule in the area: 
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(Extract) Following historical accounts of Ethiopian occupation of the 
Ogaden in 1890s... 

Can one doubt that had (these accounts) been describing the activities of 
a fourth colonialist power from Europe, world opinion, the UN and 
OAU would long since have insisted that the anomaly be put right 
through the application of the universally accepted principle of self- 
determination? We Somalis, wherever we live, do not understand why 
they have not done so, for neither the geographical proximity of 
Ethiopia to Somali territory nor the colour of the skin of her people 
should blur the otherwise straightforward issue of decolonization .. . As 
long as Ethiopia continues to rule through force and to deny the right of 
self-determination, it remains an Empire and an anachronism in the 
contemporary African and world scene... 


The Somali Democratic Republic respects lawful boundaries and the 
principle of territorial integrity, as we respect the right of self- 
determination and all other relevant rules of international law in the 
resolution of current problems. On the other hand the Ethiopian 
position is simply imperial.* 


This interpretation of history has been challenged in Ethiopian writings: 


European designs on the coast forced Menelik to write his famous 
circular latter to the European Powers in 1891, defining his country’s 
boundary. According to Somalian leaders he should have remained 
indifferent and quiet - very much like their tribal chiefs who were 
indifferent and quiet when they were being sold cheaply. Minilik’s 
staunch political and military resistance to colonialism is perverted by 
Somalian leaders as participation in colonialism .. .*4 


On the whole it has been easiest for the Ethiopians to refute the WSLF 
case by ignoring the autonomous role of the liberation movement and 
treating it as puppet of the Somali government in pursuit of its previous 
‘expansionist’ goals on the discredited basis of ‘tribal’ nationalism. The 
commitment of Somali forces during the Ogaden war did much to foster 
this interpretation in Africa in spite of the explanation given by the Somali 
Foreign Minister at the time: 


The principle of the inviolability of frontiers does not apply to Somali 
territory colonized by Ethiopia. This principle concerns sovereign states 
and not colonial states. Ethiopia is a colonial state. She took part in the 
Berlin conference in the division of Africa in 1884. The population of 
the Ogaden has the right to self-determination.** 
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Vinally the Ethiopian government does not deny the validity of the 
principle of self-determination. It is recognized in the programme for the 
revolution thus: 


Ihe right to self-determination of all nationalities will be recognized 
and fully respected. No nationality will dominate another one since the 
history, culture, language and religion of each nationality will have 
equal recognition in according with the spirit of socialism... . 

(Bach nationality) within its environs has the right to determine the 
contents of its political, economic, and social life, use its own language 
and elect its own leaders and administrators to head its internal organs. * 


The point at which this differs from the conception of self-determination 
employed by the liberation movements is the insistence that adequate 
expression of self-determination can only be sought within the present 
territorial limits of the Ethiopian state. 


Nation or colony? 
Although expounded in both East and West the principle of self- 
determination has never been upheld as an absolute. In liberal-democratic 
thought it was seen as the basis of international justice but its application 
was always qualified by considerations of world order and security. In 
Marxist-Leninist thought it supplied the basis of opposition to imperialist 
(capitalist) domination but was qualified in its application to socialist 
states. The European colonies were the only case where both USA and 
USSR (as the powerful exponents of the ideologies of West and East) 
ireed upon the application of the principle and the anti-colonial states 
joined them in declaring the principle of self-determination to be the 
ideological justification for ending the European colonial system. 

However fortuitous the link between the idea of self-determination and 
the process of decolonization the connection of the two has become 
orthodoxy in international society. This is reflected in the change of idiom 
employed by those groups who appeal to the idea of national self- 
determination. Where the central question used to be ‘what is a nation?” it 
has shifted now to the question ‘what is a colony?’ Where claims to self- 
determination were omce based on such features of nationhood as a 
vommon language, eokava, tradition and history they are increasingly 
hused on opposition to political oppression which may be said to resemble a 
colonial relationship between the groups. 

he linking of the principle of self-determination with de-colonization 
wis a major clarification, at the international level, of those situations where 
the principle should be applied. The clarity gained at the international 
level, however, was at the price of still greater obscurity as to the meaning 
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of the principle within independent states. Qualifying, if not abandoning, _ sm ba eres » wove ae 

ie : . et ae S48 ~ ° Bra : 28 5 ahamn Barre quoted in Lé Monde Aug Re. 
consideration of national exclusiy ity arising from historic and linguistic . 36. Programme of the National Democratic Revolution of Ethiopia (1976) Article 5. 
factors, appeals for self-determination now take their starting point from | 
oppression within the state. 
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